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Our Readership Survey {= 


THE HIGH educational level of our readers, their voracious 
appetite for books, the marked cultural bent of our younger 
readers, significant differences in taste among readers of 
various ages—these are the highlights of the New LEADER 
Readership Survey just completed. 

A total of 1,087 readers mailed in the question forms 
provided in the June 3 and June 17 issues before our July 
1 deadline. The sampling is considered representative of 
our readers in the United States and Canada, for two rea- 
sons: (1) Geographical distribution followed the pattern 
of our full circulation, and (2) the pattern of responses 
varied only slightly from 
week to week during the 
month the poll was being 
tabulated. 

Our average reader 
emerges from the survey 
as a man in his late 
30s, with bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees, who 
reads some 30 books a 
year. He has been read- 
ing THe New LEADER 
for about six years; en- 
joys its foreign reports 
most (though he would 
like to see greater em- 
phasis in them on culture and science); would like to see 
more extensive coverage of Washington; is most impressed 
by the writing of Reinhold Niebuhr, Sidney Hook and Wil- 
liam E. Bohn; and discusses THE NEw LEApeER fairly often 
with family and friends. The returns in detail: 

Age: Of the readers polled, 10 per cent were under 25 
years of age; 42 per cent were between 25 and 40; 29 per 
cent were between 40 and 55; and 19 per cent were over 55. 
The two middle (wage-earning) groups are slightly more 
heavily represented in our readership than in the U.S. 
population at large: 71 per cent of our readers are between 
25 and 55, as opposed to about 63 per cent of all Americans 
over 15 years of age. We also have a slightly higher propor- 
tion of readers under 25, and a lower proportion of readers 
over 55, than in the population as a whole. 

Educotion: In startling contrast to the population at large 
(only a half of which now graduates high school and less 
than a fourth of which graduates college), 94 per cent of 
our readers are high-school graduates, 79 per cent are 
college graduates, and nearly half—48 per cent—have one 
or more graduate degrees. What is more, the prospect is 
that this high educational level will get even higher, for 
in the 25-to-40 age group 63 per cent of all readers have 
at least one graduate degree and 88 per cent have com- 
pleted college. 

Length of Subscription: Three-fourths of our readers have 
joined us in the last decade. (This tallies with our own 
subscription records, by the way.) Almost half have sub- 
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scribed in the last five years. More specifically, 11 per cent heir ‘ 


have been reading THE New Leaper less than a year; 37 the he 
per cent, from one to five years; 27 per cent, from six to 52 vot 
ten years; 25 per cent, eleven years or more. It is also! 191. T 
apparent that the readers we have been picking up in the yee 
recent years are the younger readers: Of the readers under disee 
55, some 56 per cent have joined us in the last five years, in thee 
Of the readers under 40, close to three-fourths—73 per Soe an 
cent—are readers of less than five years’ standing and % develop 
per cent of less than ten years’. Conversely, better than} sheir . 
three-quarters of the readers over 55 have been with us questior 

eleven years or more. 
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Books: Exactly one). 

; y He 
third of all our readers et ll 


read at least one book|;, ¢ t 
a week. Another third shoved 
reads two or three books) with th 


ents read at least 24), 
books a year. An addi-\,; 
tional 18 per cent read 
at least one book 4 
month. Thus, 84 per 
cent of NEw Leap) 
readers read at least 12) 
books a year. Only == 
per cent read less than 11 books a year. On the basis of 
a recent New York Times survey of reading in America, . 
it becomes apparent that a New Leaver subscriber reads gito, 
more books in a summer vacation than the average Americal] tor: A 
reads all year. Furthermore, in the peak wage-earning} -ouis 
groups (25 to 55 years of age) three-fourths of the respond: ava 
ents read at least two books a month. Josep! 
Present Features: Among the features in the current NEW§ Willia 
LEADER, readers most enjoy the foreign news reports (59% SORR 
votes), “think-pieces” (503), book reviews (411), and Was 
symposiums and debates (397). Foreign news reports Were Charle 
thus mentioned (as one of three choices allowed) by more Irving 
than half the respondents, but all six features on the form 
drew at least 20 per cent of the voters. There was no signif] g.. | 





cant variation among age groups here. Otte 
Future Features: Asked what they would like to see covered = Ale 
nis 


more extensively in the future, and provided with a dozen Paris, 
choices, readers of all ages placed Washington in first gallia, 
place with 403 votes, against 311 for the nearest competitol,§ Berlin: 
Soviet orbit. (Washington’s strong showing in the poll : 
preceded our announcement that Tris Coffin would do a sem fy S. 
monthly Washington column.) After Washington in first — 
place, however, interesting age patterns began to develop. olla 
Among readers as a whole, Washington was followed by 
Soviet orbit, Western Europe, and literature and the arts § Qo 
in that order; but among readers under 40 the order wé oly 
directly reversed, with literature and the arts a very StT008 B Sreadab 
second to Washington. Among the other categories, AS# femme 
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owed fifth place predominantly to readers under 40, and 
the Africa and regional U.S. categories also depended 
largely on the younger groups for support. On the other 
hand, over-40 readers provided the bulk of the votes for the 
Middle East and U.S. Communism categories. And, among 
the real juniors, the under-25 group, the category of labor 
‘finished third to Washington and literature and the arts; 
stage-screen-IV received almost half its votes from this 
group. 
Emphasis Abroad: In indicating which aspects of life 
abroad they would like to see stressed more, readers gave 
a clear mandate to our foreign correspondents to broaden 
Cent! their coverage. Culture and science, with 492 votes, was 
5 31 the hands-down winner; economic development received 
IX 10! 359 votes, politics and parties 347, and Communist activities 
also '191. These proportions were more and more heightened in 
P 1 the younger age groups; almost half the readers under 40 
Ide) chose culture and science, and three-fourths of the votes 
years.) in the under-25 group were cast for culture and science and 
Pet! for economic development. The strong showing of economic 
id development among the under-25s may be correlated with 
that! their relatively stronger interest in labor in the previous 
In US) question. (Social scientists may draw their own conclusions.) 
Or. | Favorite Contributors: Reinhold Niebuhr (482 votes), Sid- 
one ney Hook (453) and William E. Bohn (396) were the 
‘}obvious leaders, way out in front—the only contributors, 
‘in fact, to get more than 260 votes. Though all three leaders 
showed strength in all age groups, Bohn was most popular 
books with the over-55s, Hook most popular with the 40-to-55 
‘WOR croup, Niebuhr with both groups under 40. Here again, 
pond-Ithe breakdown by ages confirmed the cultural bent of the 
t 24 younger generation demonstrated in the three previous ques- 
addi- ions, for Granville Hicks, Diana Trilling and G. F. Hudson 
realioroved far stronger with the under-40 readers than with the 
“2 veterans. Hicks, in fact, finished a strong third among 
BADER 
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these readers, while Trilling and Hudson got two-thirds of 
their strength from these groups. Boris Nicolaevsky and 
William Henry Chamberlin, on the other hand, got two- 
thirds of their strength from the readers aged 40 and over. 
All of the above-mentioned writers received between 150 
and 260 votes. 

Worth mention, too, are those who received more than 
10 write-in votes: Richard Armour, Daniel Bell, the late 
Franz Borkenau, David J. Dallin, Leslie A. Fiedler, George 
F. Kennan, Arthur Koestler, Lewis Mumford, Norbert 
Muhlen, Peter Viereck and Bertram D. Wolfe. 

Article Lengths: This question turned out to be a waste 
of time, for more than 80 per cent of the respondents said 
they were satisfied with the present lengths of NEw LEADER 
articles, and the unsatisfied tended to be fairly evenly 
divided. As might have been expected, the younger readers 
urged longer articles; the older readers, shorter ones. 

Discussing With Friends: Some 85 per cent of our readers 
declare they discuss the magazine sometimes with their 
friends, and about a fourth of all readers discuss it regularly. 
Twice as many discuss it “regularly” as “rarely,” and this 
is true in all age categories. The majority, however, are 
in the “sometimes” category. 

Suggestions: More than 500 readers offered suggestions 
for improvement — in about 497 categories. We will go 
into these in detail in a coming issue. 

These, then, are the returns of this quite voluntary sam- 
pling. Next year, perhaps, we will try another, more de- 
tailed form, prepared with greater precision by more 
knowledgeable social psychologists and including a prepaid 
reply envelope. Meanwhile, however, your answers have told 
us much. For this we thank those who did reply (crook- 
ing our finger at those who did not). How we shall make 
use of these answers will become plainer and plainer in 
the months ahead. 
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Signed contributions do not necessarily represent the views of The New Leader. 
We welcome a variety of opinions consistent with our democratic policy. 


MONDAY, JULY 15, 1957 


Because of the special feature on pages 12-18, a 
number of regular features have been omitted from 
this issue. They will be resumed in next week’s issue 
of THe New Leaper. 
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Behind the 


Moscow Purge 


Khrushchev's ‘anti-Stalinist' drive may lead to a new 


HAT DOES the political con- 
Wi iiisic. in Moscow portend 
for Soviet foreign policy in the near 
future? Immediate Western reaction 
has been divided roughly three ways. 
One view holds that Soviet foreign 
policy is not likely to be affected, 
since the issues in the conflict be- 
tween Khrushchev and his opposition 
were mainly domestic. Others have 
taken a rather hopeful attitude. They 
contend that foreign policy was at 
issue and, further, that Khrushchev’s 
victory over the “old-line Stalinists” 
may betoken a liberal trend in Soviet- 
satellite relations and a more con- 
ciliatory Soviet policy toward the 
outside world, perhaps a better era 
in troubled East-West relations. The 
third reaction is one of “wait and 
see.” 

On the whole, this last position 
seems the wisest under present cir- 
cumstances. However, we can already 
see certain significant elements in the 
still somewhat obscure pattern of 
events. First, one must emphatically 
agree with the view that issues of 
Soviet foreign policy did figure in 
the factional conflict. A major up- 
heaval like the one that has just oc- 
curred in Russia is certain to involve 
a whole system of differences between 
the rival factions, over foreign as 
well as internal policy. The real ques- 
tion is whether Khrushchev’s victory 





Rosert C. Tucker, an attache at the 
U.S. Embassy in Moscow from 1944 
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should be construed as an encourag- 
ing turn of events as regards pros- 
pects for international tranquility 
and healthy change in Eastern Eu- 
rope. In my view, there is ground 
for grave doubt on this score. 

The Soviet political crisis appears 
to have been precipitated by the at- 
tempt of a heterogeneous group in 
the Party Presidium to challenge 
Khrushchev’s the 
ground of his incompetent leader- 
ship, meaning his incompetent style 
of leadership as well as specific po- 
litical mistakes. Two quite distinct 
elements in the ruling circle, the 


ascendancy on 


Molotov-Kaganovich group on the 
one hand and the Malenkov group on 
the other, combined forces in this 
opposition effort, which was also ap- 
parently joined by Shepilov. So seri- 
ous was the view taken of Khrush- 
chev’s failure in leadership that two 
elements of quite different political 
complexion make common 
cause against him. The official indict- 
ment of the opposition, published in 
the Party communiqué of July 3, 


could 


plays down this fact, speaking merely 
of a single “anti-Party group” com- 
posed of the three prominent figures. 
with Molotov as its leader. The po- 
litical motive behind this “Molotoviz- 
the 


touched upon later. 


ing” of opposition will be 

From a Soviet point of view, there 
were weighty grounds for concern 
about the competence of Khrush- 
chev’s leadership and the potential 
hazards of letting him go on indef- 
nitely having his wilful way in the 
national 


determination of policy. 





By Robert C. Tucke 


Stalinism in foreign policy 


Whatever the differences between 
Molotov and Malenkov—and they 
were probably many and serious— 
both were cool, cautious politicians 





and must have shared a revulsion a 
the high-handed and frequently reck 
less style of Khrushchev’s leader 
ship. 

In foreign affairs, this rai 
is accountable in very significan 
measure for the Hungarian revolt an( 
events in Poland and elsewhere i 
the Soviet bloc which could not bui 
be disquieting to many in Moscow, 
In particular, it was Khrushchev‘ 
brash moves in 1955 toward rap’ 
prochement with Tito, resulting onl} 





in a very illusory reconciliation, and 
his anti-Stalin diatribe at the 20th 
Party Congress in February 1996. 
which set the train of events rolling 
toward the Hungarian catastrophe 
and a new Time of Troubles in East- 
ern Europe. 

The brutally repressive Soviet re- 
sponse in Hungary seriously compro: 
mised the ambitious new course in 
foreign policy with which Khrush 
chev was pre-eminently associated, 3 
course whose milestones were the 
Austrian State Treaty, the Geneva 
summit conference, the travels of 
Khrushchev and Bulganin in Asia 
and Europe. and the arms deal with 
Nasser. This is the course which was 
ratified by the 20th Congress and 
which the July 3 communiqué de: 
scribes as “measures to ease intel 
national tension and promote univer: 
sal peace.” It is the line which the 
opposition, particularly Molotov. 
denounced for opposing. Here let 
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recall that it was Malenkov who in- 
troduced the theme of relaxation of 
international tension in the first pe- 
riod after Stalin’s death and who, to 
all appearances, meant it seriously. 

Although Khrushchev’s line of pol- 
icy was pursued in 1955 and the 
greater part of 1956 to the accom- 
paniment of slogans of coexistence, 
detente, and improvement of East- 
West relations, it was thoroughly 
anti'Western and anti-American in 
its underlying orientation. The fact 
is that some lessening of East-West 
tension was a precondition of its suc- 
cess, and that accounts for the eager- 
ness with which Khrushchev solicited 
and then attended the summit con- 
ference at Geneva. The basic policy 
conception elaborated publicly at the 
0th Congress envisaged the trans- 
formation of Eurasia into a great 
neutralized buffer (“peace 
zone”) of the Soviet Empire, a cor- 
don sanitaire in reverse. 

Liberated from the cramping com- 
pulsions of Stalin, for whom the only 
satisfactory relationship with a for- 
eign country was one of absolute 


zone 


Muscovite control, this new policy 
of Khrushchev’s aimed at expanding 
Soviet influence. Eurasia outside the 
Soviet bloc, and especially the newly 
independent countries of Asia and 
the Middle East, would become a 
sphere of preponderant Soviet influ- 
ence. Eventually, it was reasoned, this 
would facilitate the spontaneous ap- 
pearance of new “people’s democra- 
ties,” perhaps even by a_ peaceful 
‘parliamentary path.” This, in es- 
sence, was the pattern of thought 
underlying © Khrushchev’s 
Policy. 

The immediate operative aim was 
to detach various countries of Eu- 
rope and Asia from a Western 
orientation in foreign policy and, 
especially, from the Western military- 
security system. For this it was nec- 
essary to persuade their governments 


foreign 


that the world was now safe for non- 


alignment in the sense that Russia 
had no intention of molesting them, 
that non-alignment could bring im- 
Portant benefits in trade and aid 
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from the Soviet bloc, and, finally, 
that it was only prudent to be neu- 
tral in the nuclear age when world 
war would visit untold destruction 
on small countries which contained 
American military bases. 

A whole series of Soviet actions 
were undertaken in 1955 and 1956 
with this aim of persuasion in mind. 
Some decrease in East-West tension 
was needed to convince Europe and 
Asia that the world was now safe 
for non-alignment, and this was how 
the summit conference fitted into 
Khrushchev’s calculations. The State 
Treaty with Austria was signed, and 
that country evacuated and neutral- 
ized, in order to persuade other small 
countries that they, too, could be 
Austrias—neutral and safe. Steps 
were taken to make the Soviet mili- 
tary posture in Eastern Europe ap- 
pear less menacing, and a show of 
partial demobilization was made. 
Meanwhile, Khrushchev and Bulga- 
nin went out into the world as apos- 
tles of “normalization,” trade, Soviet 
capital export, cultural exchange, etc. 

This foreign policy motivated 
Khrushchev’s effort. over Molotov’s 
strenuous objections, to make friends 
with Tito. Not only was Yugoslavia 
itself a potential sphere of Soviet in- 
fluence. If dependent countries in 
Europe and Asia were to be per- 
suaded to disalign themselves from 
the West, something obviously had 
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KHRUSHCHEV AND BULGANIN 


to be done about the Soviet satellites 
in order to reassure the independent 
countries that friendship with Russia 
was not necessarily fatal. They had 
to be given at least limited national 
autonomy within a relationship of 
continued Soviet hegemony. And the 
key to the whole problem of relaxing 
Stalinist controls in the satellites was 
Yugoslavia. Titoism was a potential 
disruptive force in Soviet Eastern 
Europe only so long as it remained 
a symbol of anti-Soviet Communism. 
What better way to neutralize this 
disruptive force than to make Tito 
once more a friend, even if not a 
wholly trustworthy friend, of Mos- 
cow? This was the path that Khrush- 
chev took, and it led to Budapest. 
He was thus instrumental in help- 
ing to provoke, among other things, 
a revolution in Hungary which for a 
time endangered the whole structure 
of Soviet empire in Eastern Europe, 
shook the Soviet world and interna- 
tional Communism to its foundations, 
and intensified unrest within Soviet 
Russia itself. Even now, nine months 
later, the condition of Eastern Eu- 
rope is far from stable. The watch- 
word of present policy there, ac- 
cording to a recent issue of the So- 
viet Party journal Kommunist, is 
“consolidation of the socialist coun- 
tries.” (My italics.) And the grandi- 
ose expansion of Soviet influence 
largely went up in the smoke of the 





WITH TITO: "ILLUSORY RECONCILIATION’ 





Hungarian events. When that cleared, 
little was left of Khrushchev’s for- 
eign policy but a not-too-firm posi- 
tion in the Near East, held by 
courtesy of Colonel Nasser and the 
totalitarian movement he represents. 
Khrushchev’s great effort to persuade 
culminated in a crisis of Soviet per- 
suasion. 

This, in brief, is the foreign policy 
which the “anti-Party group” is now 
bitterly condemned for opposing, 
and which is quaintly described by 
the July 3 communiqué as “the Len- 
inist policy of peaceful coexistence 
between states with different social 
systems, of relaxing international 
tension and establishing friendly re- 
lations between the USSR and all the 
peoples of the world.” The foreign- 
policy line laid down by Khrushchev 
at the 20th Congress is triumphantly 
reaffirmed, just as though nothing 
had happened in Eastern Europe and 
Khrushchev’s stewardship of Soviet 
foreign relations had been fully vin- 
dicated by events. Khrushchev, in 
short. refuses to acknowledge that 
anything was ever amiss with a for- 
eign policy which has so far been a 
gross failure and has had some dis- 
astrous consequences for the Soviet 
regime. 

Is it only the exigencies of the 
battle against the opposition that 
force him to take this position, or 
does he really mean to persevere in 
the attempt to transform Eurasia into 
a great Soviet-oriented “peace zone”? 
Some light is thrown on this by a 
significant document which has gone 
more or less unnoticed in the West. 
This: is Khrushchev’s interview of 
June 18 with the editor of the Japa- 
nese newspaper Asahi Shimbun. It 
was published in the Soviet press 
on June 30, the day after Khrush- 
chev’s political victory over the 
opposition, and it bears certain ear- 
marks of an advance manifesto of 
that victory. The delay in publishing 
this document was unusually long, 
and it, or issues raised by it, may 
have figured in the struggle going on 
behind the scenes in Moscow in the 
last 10 days of June. 





Khrushchev, as we know, has a 
way of casually tossing out new ideas 
which are destined, in his mind, to 
become official Soviet policy. In this 
instance, he tossed one out in re- 
sponse to the Japanese editor’s ques- 
tion as to whether the Soviet Union 
would be willing to suspend its nu- 
clear tests unilaterally with a view to 
putting moral pressure on other 
countries to follow suit. That, said 
Khrushchev, would only “encourage 
the aggressors.” And he went on: “If 
we stop tests, we will in some measure 
weaken our defensive power. But it 
is precisely by this power that we 
deter the forces of war and strength- 
en the forces of peace. . . . We have 
to have fangs so that the wolves will 
know that they cannot attack peace- 
loving countries with impunity. 
Wolves can lose their skins and may- 
be even more—their heads.” 

Soviet Defense Minister Zhukov, 
to whom Khrushchev refers flatter- 
ingly in the course of this interview, 
may have been pleased to hear this 
talk about the need for a policy of 
“deterrence” and for ever-increasing 
military strength to back it up. But 
this is Khrushchev speaking, and the 
views expressed must be regarded as 
his own. The little lecture on the 
lambs and the wolves, and the need 
for Soviet “fangs,” is no omen of 
good things in store for the world 


EX-PREMIERS GEORGI MALENKOV AND IMRE NAGY: BOTH REVISIONISTS? 


from Khrushchev’s further steward. 
ship of Soviet foreign policy. 

It revives, in fact, a terminology 
which Stalin was using in the dark 
final days of his life. When last seen 
by foreigners, on the night of Feb- 
ruary 17, 1953, Stalin commented on 
“wolves” and the ability of the “Rus- 
sian peasant” to deal with them. He 
was speaking, at that time, of the 
international situation. Khrushchev's 
revival of this form of political se 
mantics was published in Pravda on 
the morrow of his victory over the 
opposition. If it proves in any sense 
a key to his foreign-policy intentions, 
then the future is not promising. 
There is a covert back-to-Stalin 
motif in the background of the pres 
ent noisy campaign against the Soviet 
“old-line Stalinists.” Not that Khrush- 
chev wants to turn the clock of Soviet 
foreign policy all the way back to 
1952. However, a reactionary note 
has been sounded. 

But what, specifically, is Khrush- 
chev’s new idea? He suggests to the 
Japanese editor an alternative to uni: 
lateral Soviet suspension of nuclear 
tests. Russia and Japan will sign 
“some sort of a joint document,” 
later to be supported by China, “all 
the socialist countries,” and, finally, 
former colonial countries such 4 
India, Burma and Indonesia. “Thus, 
there will take shape a kind of united 
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front of states fighting for cessation 
of nuclear-weapons tests, for ending 
the arms race, for peaceful coexist- 
ence. Let such a movement expand 
among states, and it will lead us to 
the achievement of the goal.” Else- 
where in the interview, Khrushchev 
complains that the masses “have not 
suficiently comprehended” the dan- 
ger of war, adding: “But if the popu- 
lar masses grasp in full the danger of 
war, then the militarist groups in 
various countries will be compelled 
to accept an agreement with the aim 
of averting war and strengthening 
peace.” This sentence, again, is strik- 
ingly reminiscent of the tone of the 
Soviet press toward the end of Sta- 
$7? | lin’s time. 
What it all presages, if Khrushchev 
2ward-} js telegraphing his political intentions 
here, is a revival of the international 
rology | “peace campaign” in a broadly Sta- 
+ dark jinist form as a main focus of foreign 
t seen policy. And it is of the very essence 
' Feb-§ of the “peace campaign” in this Sta- 
ed on} linist form that it has absolutely 
Rus} nothing whatever to do with peace. 
n. He} relaxation of tension, or improve- 
f the} ment of East-West relations. On the 
chev's | contrary, it is based squarely on the 
al se} idea of maintaining international ten- 
la on sion, for it is designed to mobilize 
T the } people in a great propaganda cam- 
sens } paign against the “imperialists.” It 
Hons, } excludes any real agreement with the 
ae: Western powers on disarmament and 
italin | other issues. How, for example, could 
pres | Russia make propaganda for a sus- 
oviel F pension of nuclear tests if nuclear 
rush: lests were in fact suspended? 
ovil | There is, however, one significant 
k to | difference between Khrushchev’s sug- 
note } vested line and Stalin’s. Khrushchev 
would put out “some sort of a docu- 
ush- } ment,” @ la Stockholm peace appeal. 
He would make the universal fear of 
unk | pollution of the earth’s atmosphere 
lear through continued nuclear tests an 
sig | ally in this pressure movement. He 
nt, | would try in this way to salvage 


be something out of the foreign policy 
ay; | that failed—by putting fangs into 
as 


Soviet persuasion. More important. 
a perhaps. he would undertake to rally 
the other “socialist countries” around 
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an international propaganda enter- — 


prise which the Soviet Union could 
dominate by virtue of being a mili- 
tary superpower. The main asset 
which Russia has left now in 
foreign policy is its military might. 
The danger is that this policy may, 
as a result, become more and more 
militaristic. 

And what of Soviet relations with 
the other Communist countries in 
the period ahead? Does the purge of 
Soviet “Stalinists” betoken a similar 
pattern in the satellites, with a re- 
sultant strengthening of the forces 
favoring national independence and 
democratization? Such a view may 
be based on a misreading of signs 
deliberately contrived in Moscow to 
be misread. My reference here is to 
the “Molotovizing” of the opposition 
in the July 3 communiqué. 

The Soviet Party line in the recent 
period, echoed in the satellite coun- 
tries and also, it is important to note, 
by Gomulka in Poland, has distin- 
guished two deviationist tendencies 
in the Party, one called “sectarian- 
ism and dogmatism,” the other “re- 
visionism.” The former refers to the 
diehard Stalinist conservatives, of 
whom Molotov and Kaganovich 
would be leading examples in Soviet 
Russia. The “revisionists,” on the 
other hand, are the ones whose think- 
ing tends in a liberal direction. They 
are best typified by those sections of 
the Polish intelligentsia which have 
preached the need to reconsider the 
whole question of Marxism-Leninism 
and recapture in some way the lost 
moral meaning of the European so- 
cialist idea. In Yugoslavia, inci- 
dentally, the outstanding “revision- 
ist” is Milovan Djilas, now in jail 
as a political prisoner. 

In Hungary, the leading “revision- 
ist” proved to be former Premier 
Imre Nagy, who ultimately led the 
abortive revolution. His Russian 


patron was Malenkov. Insofar as 
“revisionism” in a very mild form 
had any representation in Soviet 
ruling circles, Malenkov was its lead- 
er. Malenkovism was a pale Russian 
version of what we have come to call, 


in reference to non-Russian coun- 
tries, national Communism. And, 
though he was deposed from the 
Premiership by Khrushchev in Feb- 
ruary 1955, Malenkov had by then 
begun to acquire real popularity 
among rather wide circles of the Rus- 
sian people. Many were beginning to 
look upon him as a Russian states- 
man, just as many in Hungary in 
1954 were beginning to view Nagy 
as a Hungarian. 

This suggests why it is that 
Khrushchev now tries to bracket Ma- 
lenkov with Molotov and Kagano- 
vich as a leader of the “sectarian and 
dogmatic” deviation, i.e., as a con- 
servative, diehard Stalinist. Thus, the 
official indictment of the opposition 
deliberately falsifies the situation. It 
tries to obscure the fact that the 
ousted leaders represented a merger 
of both wings of the opposition, the 
“dogmatic” and the “revisionist.” In 
effect, it argues that all Khrushchev’s 
opponents were old-line Stalinists 
who resisted every every 
change for the better, after Stalin 
died. “Both in internal problems and 
in matters of foreign policy,” says 
the July 3 communiqué, “they are 
sectarian and dogmatic. .. .” This 
is, in part, Khrushchev’s way of try- 
ing to reconcile the Russian people 
to Malenkov’s departure from the 
political scene. Judging by the cen- 
sored news reports from Western 
correspondents now in Moscow, he 
is not having much success. 

Thus, the attack on the Soviet op- 
position as a group of Stalinist con- 
servatives is calculated to mislead. 
And this, in turn, must be taken 
seriously into consideration when 
we speculate on the possible impli- 
cations for the satellite regimes. For 
it may well transpire that Khrush- 
chev has no intention of giving them 
a mandate to turn out many of the 
old-line Stalinists unless they are 
prepared also to deal as harshly with 
their “revisionists” as he has with 
his. Khrushchev’s political victory is 
in no sense a victory for liberalism, 
either at home or in the Soviet 


bloc. 


reform, 





A veteran correspondent takes 


A LOOK AT THE 


ERMANY’S troubled and erratic 
G course in the past 50 years has 
affected most people’s lives. That in- 
cludes my own. | 

On a trip to Germany as a child, I 
played put-and-take for 100,000- 
mark notes—worth far less than 
matchsticks, That was in 1923. In 
1938, back again as a foreign cor- 
respondent, I was half trampled at 
Tempelhof airfield by a frenzied 
crowd hailing Hitler’s return from 
the Austrian Anschluss. It fell to my 
lot to observe the Gestapo herding 
Jews to Poland and to follow gangs 
of SS thugs smashing and burning 
shops and synagogues. 

Between 1937 and 1941, when Nazi 
arrogance and power were at their 
peak, I sat through Goebbels’s torch- 
light buffoonery in the jammed Olym- 
pic Stadium and watched the Wehr- 
macht lunge with deadly precision 
across Belgium and France to ham- 
mer down the gates of Dunkirk. I 
stood on the sidelines as Mussolini 
and Molotov drove down Unter den 
Linden, and looked out from the 
seamy inside of a Gestapo prison as 
Hitler invaded the Soviet Union. 

The spearhead of the U.S. Third 
Armored Division carried me back 
to Germany in 1944. In subsequent 
years, I was there to follow Ger- 
many’s rise again from total ruin 
to economic and political power. 
Today West Germany is again a 
great industrial nation. 

The changes which we have all 
seen take place raise questions of his- 
toric consequence. What do they 
mean? Can Germany now really be 
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trusted? Will the Army, the new 
Bundeswehr, soon to be the strongest 
Western force in Europe, come to 
dominate the state or drag the West 
into political adventures? Can the 
German people, who have in the past 
been stable only under rigid author- 
ity, now make a go of liberal de- 
mocracy? Are they reliable allies or 
will they again flirt with Russia? 

The Changed Scene: One of the 
significant facts is that, along with 
the country’s amazing economic re- 
covery, the German people have evi- 
dently set themselves new standards 
of behavior. Those who find such a 
basic transformation hard to believe 
overlook the fact that Germany has 
been through a cataclysm which has 
left it physically, biologically and 
politically altered. 

The most drastic change is the 
loss of one-third of its 1937 territory 
to Poland and Russia, while the re- 
maining two-thirds is divided into 
the Eastern Soviet-occupied zone and 
the Western Bonn Republic. The 
composition of the body politic in 
the latter has been greatly changed. 
Some 12 million refugees from the 
East have brought their blood, cul- 
tural background and skills to alter 
the pattern of society. 

World War II cost Germany al- 
most 5.5 million dead and 1.5 million 
crippled. There is a surplus of three 
million women. Some 6.5 million 
people are pensioners partly or whol- 
ly unfit to work. Ten per cent of the 
population is over 65 years old, and 
the birth-rate has fallen to the second 
lowest in Europe. 


Old Masters Fade Away: The stress 
of Germany’s recent experience is 
also reflected in the spirit of the 
people. Small reactions are indica- 
tive. For example, Liszt’s Les Pré. 
ludes will probably not be heard in 
her concert halls for a generation be. 
cause Goebbels used it to herald his 
victory announcements. The war 
burned out the roots of totalitarian. 
ism. 

The chauvinistic overtones which 


colored German behavior before the | 


First World War, and which Hitler 
heightened to the point of insanity, 
have been discarded. A recent survey 
showed that the university professor 
ranked first in popular respect, fol- 
lowed by the bishop, the business 
executive, the Cabinet minister and 
the prince, with the Army general a 
poor sixth. The old days, when flags, 
uniforms and warlike glory were e 
sential to self-respect, seem to have 
been buried. 

Hitler Seen in New Light: The old 
Fuehrer has received short shrift 
The name Adolf has been registered 
on few birth certificates in the past 
twelve years. The big Nazi anniver- 
saries -are forgotten. For a while, 
however, after Allied _ restrictions 
were raised, there was some doubt 
about the appeal Hitler might stil 
hold for the average citizen. Finally, 
officials approved a full-length docu 
mentary covering events since the 
First World War. Hitler appeared i 
it briefly, but in full form. at some 
big rally. 

I went to a local theater in Bon 
to gauge reaction at the first public 


The New Leader 
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showing. It was conclusive. At first, 
shocked, tense silence. Then, a rustle 
of disbelief and, following quickly, 
isolated guffaws. The bulk of the 
qudience remained silent, but ex- 
changed shamefaced glances. There 
yas no doubt about it; the prevailing 
mood was: “How on earth could we 
have fallen for this?” The Great Dic- 
tator, who, eight years earlier, had 
heen supreme war lord and supreme 
law lord, now appeared ridiculous. 
New Ideas for Old: The Germans 
are today more receptive to foreign 
ideas than at any time in the past 
century. They have borrowed much 
from the United States. Industry 
leans heavily on American experi- 
ence. Public relations was imported 
wholesale, although it was so novel a 
concept that Germany had to borrow 
the name as well as the technique. 
Market research and public-opinion 
polls reflect a new philosophy of def- 
erence to customers’ wishes and to 
the opinions of the average man. 
Perhaps no American practice 


since the Marshall Plan has affected 


German life as profoundly as the 
instalment plan. Salesmen cluster 
around factory gates in the Ruhr, 
signing up workers for radios, motor- 
cycles and new clothes. They move 
from door to door persuading house- 
wives that a new iron, vacuum clean- 
et or electric refrigerator is essential 
to modern living. Increasing produc- 
tion at stable prices is spurred large- 
ly by the workingman’s demand that 
he and his family share more fully in 
the general prosperity. 

American and other Western in- 
fluence can be traced all through Ger- 
man life today. It is conspicuous in 
the arts. Bookshelves, theater pro- 
sams and movie marquees are domi- 
nated by French, American and Brit- 
ish titles (usually in that order). 

Turnabout for Women: Today’s 
German woman is a different person 
from prewar times. She no longer 
Wears a comic hat with a rubber 
band under her chin, and her clothes 
don’t look as if they had been tai- 
lored by a tentmaker. Calories are 
being counted. Lipstick, rouge, nail 
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polish and perfume, once regarded 
as daring, have come into their own. 

The transformation that has taken 
place in woman’s outer appearance 
since the war has been matched by 
the change in her social position. The 
war made four million women the 
heads of families. The housewife, 
whom both Kaiser Wilhelm and 
Adolf Hitler sought to confine to the 
home and kitchen, has been pushed 
out into the world. She knows more 
about politics and business than she 
ever did before, and is more active in 
them with a greater degree of self- 
assurance. There are, for instance, 
more women in the Bundestag than 
in any other Western European par- 
liament. 

Independence and self-reliance are 
qualities which the war engendered 
in the average woman. While the men 
were in the Army or in prison camps, 
it was the woman who kept the fam- 
ily together or fended for herself. 
She bore the brunt of the bombing 
raids which turned cities into in- 
fernos. In Berlin and the East she 
experienced the horrors of Soviet 
occupation. She was spared nothing, 
and when her man came back from 
the war she was no longer his servant 
and cook, but his partner. 

A Man's World Changes: As is not 
unnatural, the greatest difference in 
the German woman’s life has been 
made by men. The founding fathers 
of the Bonn Republic have bestowed 
upon her a constitutional status of 
equality with men. This could ap- 
pear an act of legal whimsy, and it 
has tied divorce, alimony and child- 
support cases into knots. For the first 
time, a married woman has been 
given the legal right to own—or dis- 
pose of—property. 

German men seem to have accepted 
these changes. They no longer de- 
mand that their wives be a combina- 
tion servant and brood mare. The 
young German, much like the young 
American, wants a good-looking, re- 
sourceful wife who can also be a 
helper and companion. 

My wife and I noticed, in the en- 
tertaining we did in Bonn and Berlin, 


that the older married couples did 
not often go out together. Husbands 
would turn up at cocktail parties 
alone, and congregate at stag dinners 
and beer evenings. Married couples 
in their 40s and below, on the other 
hand, went out together much more 
and, on the whole, seemed to have 
found a basis of equality. 

Proceeding from all this is the 
eclipse of the old, tyrannical father 
image. Some sociologists explain 
many of the less attractive aspects of 
German life in the past 150 years in 
terms of domination from early 
youth. The stern father, who demand- 
ed total submission, was succeeded 
by the equally stern teacher, then by 
the sergeant-major and finally by the 
boss of the business. Over them all 
reigned the sovereign or the dictator. 
This pattern strongly affected Ger- 
man behavior. 

Nowadays, authority is too widely 
shared to be the monopoly of any 
individual or institution. The moth- 
er’s greater share in large and small 
decisions, not to mention her fre- 
quent part in earning the family in- 
come, have cut the father down to 
size. A public-opinion survey found, 
not long ago, that the father was now 
considered the overlord in less than 
20 per cent of all families—and that 
the mother had the last word in al- 
most as many. Another poll showed 
that the mother is the ideal of more 
children than the father. Youngsters, 
while not as free in their manner as 
American children, are no longer 
tongue-tied in the presence of their 
elders. 

A New Breed of Teacher: School- 
teachers, who, in the old days, took 
up where father left off, are now a 
noticeably different breed. Our 
daughter spent three years in a Ger- 
man high school, and discipline was 
never harsh. The children were en- 
couraged in their class committees 
and student council to decide for 
themselves questions involving safe- 
ty, homework, classrooms and locker- 
reom conditions. They took part in 
Red Cross drives, in collecting food 
and clothing for refugees; contrib- 








uted to disaster relief not only in 
Germany but in Holland, Greece and 
elsewhere. And the free discussion 
which was fostered in class broke out 
in dead earnest over every phase of 
school operation when the parents 
assembled for parent-teacher meet- 
ings. Remnants of the past have by 
no means been eliminated from Ger- 
man education, but in the prevailing 
atmosphere, in the curriculum and in 
the fine new buildings going up, it 
has taken on a _ new, progressive 
look. 

Prussianism Passé: Military service 
is again something for the young 
German to reckon with, and in the 
light of past performance it is justi- 
fiable to ask: “Will the new armed 
forces play the same dark role they 
have in the past?” Only time will 
provide the answer, but the begin- 
ning is auspicious. The Bonn Repub- 
lic, unlike the Weimar Republic of 
the 1920s, intends to make sure that 
the Army does not become a state 
within the state. Practical safeguards 
have been written into the Constitu- 
tion and into defense legislation. But 
far more important is the fact that 
militarism, as the world knew it in 
the Prussian mold, is in bad repute. 
The legal period of military training 
is only 12 months, and it is to be 
crammed with useful rather than 
ceremonial exercises. An aroused citi- 
zenry has seen to it that military 
service will be a national duty, not a 
way of life. 

In the Bonn Republic, civil author- 
ity is supreme as it never was in the 
Weimar, and has helped create a 
climate in which tolerant thought 
may flourish. The Parliament, which 
I saw convene in an atmosphere of 
uncertainty in September 1949, has 
in the last eight years given the leg- 
islative branch of the Government an 
influence without precedent. Organ- 
ized labor, which fell apart at Hit- 
ler’s touch, is now on guard against 
any threat to civil liberty. The press 
and radio—both fully independent of 
the state—jealously watch over indi- 
vidual freedom and are thorns in the 
side of arrogant bureaucracy. 


Today there is no harking back to 
the “good old days” of whatever 
vintage. A comparison of the Wei- 
mar and the Bonn Republics—the 
only democratic regimes Germany 
has ever had—shows how far the 
German people have come. Weimar 
was a political pandemonium beset 
by powerful forces which owed their 
allegiance to the former regime and 
regarded democrats as traitors. Even 
before Hindenburg handed the Gov- 
ernment over to Hitler, democracy 
had vanished without a whimper. 

The present Constitution, written 
with an eye on Weimar’s mistakes, 
has provided the framework for what 
has come to be one of the most stable 
governments in Europe. There is no 
brooding over the past, no festering 
hate like that which followed the 
Treaty of Versailles. There has not 
been a single serious political inci- 
dent against the Western forces since 
they entered Germany. 

The citizens of West Germany take 
their rights and duties seriously. The 
turnout at elections is phenomenal by 
American standards—86 per cent last 
time. 

A Discriminating Change: The av- 
erage German may not express 
enough contrition about the past to 
suit critics abroad, but Germany is 
making restitution payments of $830 
million to Jewish victims of Nazism 
—mostly in the form of industrial 
goods which have helped Israel keep 
its head above water. In passing the 
necessary legislation, the Govern- 
ment not only had to shoulder the 
financial burden but also to ignore 
threats that such aid to Israel would 
ruin all chances of German trade 
with Arab nations. 

A new tolerance, or perhaps a 
revival of the humanity of Goethe’s 
and Beethoven’s time, is also visible 
in the dealings between individuals. 
The race hatred which was one of the 
most shocking features of the Nazi 
period is today hardly perceptible. 
One unexpected development is the 
return of Jews to Germany—about 
100 each week—from Israel and the 
United States. Those who return are 
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treated as Germans and meet with no 
visible discrimination. 

What About Russia?: Through 
much of modern history the affinity 
that bound Prussia and Russia, and 
later Germany’s penchant for dealing 
with the East, have disturbed th 
West. Most West Germans now gx 
that such an alliance was possibk 
only in an historical period whe 
both nations were relatively equi 
partners. They have observed in the 
Eastern Zone a horrible example of 
partnership with the Russians and are 
not tempted to try it themselves. 

There is no need for the West to 
accept this judgment on blind faith 
The Soviets have repeatedly offerel 
German alliance and unity on Rus 


sian terms and are likely to do | 


again. Bonn has constantly refused 


At the height of the Berlin Blockade, 


the Communists offered the cold and 
hungry people of West Berlin fue 
and food if they would demonstrate 
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against the presence of Westem| 


forces in the city. A large-scale re 


stead, 
} attack 


sponse would have pulled the rug out | and t 


from under our feet, but the people 
ignored Soviet blandishments as well 
as their threats. 

Accepting a New Rule: West Ger 
many today is far from perfect. Most 
dispassionate observers are inclined 
to say that all bets would be off in 
case of a serious economic depres 
sion. What is decisive, however, i 
that this applies equally to the res 
of Europe. Germany is no longer 
special case. 

Perhaps the most important basic 
change has been the decline of Ger- 
man nationalism. Political leaders 
and the average man seem to have 
abandoned the notion that Germany 


can again become a great power 0 


its own. Harsh experience has taught 
them that their country is too smal 
a part of the modern world to stand 
alone politically or militarily. This 
realization has brought Germany into 
the Western Alliance. And it has 
stimulated the ideal of Europea! 
unity as the legitimate outlet for the 
prodigious energy that lies behind 
German aspirations. 
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withnof After letting ‘a hundred schools of thought contend,’ The curtailment of these ambi- 


tious plans reflects a recent drop in 


‘hrougs} Chinese Communist chief finds most of them hostile Chinese: nation) tnnonte: Simwe.the 
affinity imposition of collective farming a 
ia, and year ago, which compelled peasants 


dealing to work longer hours for the same 


ved the MAO'S BOOM r RAN . or less compensation, agricultural 
OW set Nw production has fallen off. Since 80 


possible per cent of the population is agri- 
1 when cultural, this has been a serious blow 
"equal By F. K. Wu to Peking’s economic planning. 

| in the Equally disturbing have been the 
nple of Honc Kone footlights.” And, in Canton, one Lo industrial strikes in Shanghai. Can- 
andar} "HE “rectification” campaign  I-chun asserted that, contrary to all ton and elsewhere, which were re- 
ves, launched by Chinese Communist __ official claims, the peasants were on _ ported in the official Party paper. the 
West tol chief Mao Tse-tung in his February __ the brink of starvation. Peking People’s Daily. These out- 
1 faith) 27 speech (NL, June 17) seems to be Mao has already begun to react breaks have been attributed to the 
offerel| hoomeranging. By inviting criticism | to the mounting chorus of dissatis- | workers’ resentment at management’s 
n Rus} of bureaucratic excesses under the faction, warning that the recent. at- failure to keep promises. In the forest 
do %} now-famous slogan “Let all flowers tacks struck at the very foundations areas of Kwangsi, Hunan and Kwei- 
efused.| bloom, let all schools contend,” Mao ~ of the regime and could not be chow provinces, where large amounts 
ockade, had hoped to channel popular discon-' _ tolerated. At the same time, he is of timber have been hauled away for 
Id and tent against the lower-level Party moving to appease his critics in the shipment to the Soviet Union, out- 
in fuel} workers with whom the population economic realm by reducing the tar- raged peasants have set fire to their 
nstrate| has the greatest direct contact. In- gets in the grandiose Second Five- trees rather than turn them over to 
Vestern| stead, he has touched off a wave of Year Plan and cutting back “social- the authorities. 

ale re-| attacks on the Peking regime itself ist construction” for 1957 and’'1958. = = These are some of the “contra- 
‘ug out) and the basic principles of Com- While no absolute appropriations dictions” between the Chinese people 
people} munism. figures have been released, the and their Communist government 


as Wel} The harshest criticism has come monthly Planned Economy, published which Mao is trying so desperately 
from the fellow-traveling intellectuals | by the National Planning Council, to “rectify.” At the price of curtail- 


st Ger who embraced Communism only re- reveals that only 38.3 per cent of ing heavy industry (and, - conse- 
t. Most cently out of disenchantment with the national income is earmarked for quently, armaments), he is offering 
aclined Chiang Kai-shek. Chu An-ping, edi- construction this year as against the people more consumer ‘goods in 


off in} tor of a newspaper published by the 46.7 per cent in 1956. Among the ex- _ the hope of dulling memories of the 
lepres Democratic League, pointed out that _ penditures slated for curtailment are _ past eight years of regimentation, 
ver, the three non-Communists who held ° those for engineering projects, rail- austerity and high taxation. Whether 


re Tes} Vice Chairmanships in the first Pek- ~ road-building, irrigation and for- he will succeed remains to be seen. 
nger ®} ing government have since been _ estry. . The unexpected outburst which fol! 
dropped from positions of power; The outlays for 1958, the first year - lowed his hesitant move toward free 


- basie | the present State Council (Cabinet) of the new Five-Year Plan, are to be = speech suggests that popular oppost- 
f Ger} has twelve Vice Premiers, all of them. slashed still more drastically, even’ tion to the regime may be too- deep 





eades} Communists. In the various Govern- though the new Plan originally en- _to be allayed by minor concessions: 
» have} ment departments, he said, the Com- — visaged doubling its predecessor’s 
rmany | munists call the tune. - allotments for large-scale construc- 
wail = Paap ape var a tion noes State Council — SPECIAL NOTE 

, g-chi an ang announced that heavy industry will 
smal Nai-chi, the non-Communist Minis- be cut back at the expense of light. Because of the special fea- 
stand ters of Communications, Forestry In particular, this will affect the iron ewe bel abaraly o ee 
i = ol A lecturer at the People’s and steel works at Auchan, Paotou Anissimov—the f opie pom 
) y in Peking, Ke Pei-chi, was and Hankow. Mao Tse-tung’s much- Writing” section and the “Young 
t ha) reported as declaring that “China will publicized program for completing Generation” symposium have 
opes? | survive but Communism is bound to within fifteen years the basic con- been omitted from this issue. 
or i fall.” An intellectual named Yang struction needed to transform China a2 Sommer. . he ppsicsies 
hint Yu-ching demanded that the Com- from an agricultural to an industrial Sea tottie Ten coloetd Oar a 

munist leaders “get away from the _ nation has clearly been reversed. 
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Ivan Anissimouv 


& Ignazio Silone 


A 'TROUBLED DIALOGUE 











Last September 24-27, a conference of editors of 
literary magazines from both Eastern and Western Europe 
was held in Zurich. One result of the meeting was this 
exchange of letters between Ivan Anissimov, editor of the 
Soviet journal Inostrannaya Literatura (“Foreign Litera- 
ture”’), and Ignazio Silone, the noted author of Bread and 
Wine, Fontamara, The Seed Beneath the Snow and other 
books. After the conference, Mr. Silone, long a foe of the 
Fascist regime in Italy and since the war a leader of 
Italian Social Democracy, addressed the following ques- 
tions to members of the Soviet delegation: 

“1, The distinguished Russian novelist Mikhail Sholo- 
khov, in his speech to the 20th Party Congress, declared 
that, as a result of the controls enforced on writers by 
the state, Russian literature has in recent decades been 
a literature of ‘dead souls.’ Have these controls been 
relaxed, and, if so, to what extent? Do any controls still 
exist? 

“2. Has the open denunciation of the ‘abuse of the 
personality cult’ and ‘violations of socialist legality’ begun 
to produce any works of literature? 

“3. Now that the climate has ‘thawed’ and that in- 
tellectual activities are being liberalized, do you not think 
it is time the Russian public was allowed to read not only 





Dear Mr. SILONE: 


I AM GRATEFUL to you, Mr. Silone, for your invitation to 
join in a discussion, and I think that a frank exchange 
on the problems in which we are both interested will help 
you to gain a clearer understanding of the complex con- 


tradictions of contemporary culture. 


I should like not only to reply to your questions but 
also to pose some of my own. 
At the outset, however, one must advance a few gen- 


eral considerations. 


Quite apart from whether one likes it or not, capitalism 





and socialism do in fact coexist in our world at the pres- 
ent time. From this one must draw the full consequences, 
and any contemporary political concept taken alone can 
have no meaning unless considered in the light of this 
dominant characteristic of the present epoch. And al- 
though the ideological divergencies between the two co- 
existing systems run very deep, it is extremely important 
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the anti-American satires or run-of-the-mill novels of indeed 

certain Western writers, but also the works of the in- literat 

dependent Left? aspira 

“4, Russian historians and novelists will no doubt | prescr 

ultimately give their own account of what you have "hardly 
officially admitted to be the objective truth about the | ., — 
recent past. In the meantime, however, might it not be "he 
useful to acquaint Russian readers with a number of But 

reputable works on the subject which have already ap. | self? . 

peared elsewhere? I am thinking in particular of the having 

following books: The Accused, by Alexander Weissberg; vidual 
La terre inhumaine, by Joseph Czapski; A World Apart, i Let 

by Gustav Herling; Eleven Years in Siberia, by Elinor | 

Lipper. If you have not read these books, would you like A 
me to ask the publishers to send them to you? )cisms 

“5. The recent changes in Russia have provoked a [ment | 

great deal of plain speaking in Hungary, Poland and Rone ih 

Yugoslavia, especially among writers and artists. Did any ler 
echo of these discussions reach the ears of Soviet writers?” | 

Ivan Anissimov’s reply to these questions was not | clarifi 

received until last December, and the resulting corre | form 

spondence extended over a period of four months. We | new ¢ 
present here an abridged translation from the Italian | },,,) 

magazine Tempo Presente. hodie 

works 

to find ways of contimuing the dialogue between them,| and m 

even at a moment like the present when all the specters of} The 

the “cold war” have emerged once more and the blackest} as are 

forces of reaction are spreading their slanders and bran-| s0 litt 

dishing the big stick. Sholo 

At present, reaction is using the events in Hungary) Conce 

to wage the most unbridled campaign against the social} conce; 

ist camp. It becomes more and more clear each day that,} tealis 

in Hungary, reaction was playing for high stakes. Fort Serge 

nately for the world, it lost the game. . » admin 

You, Signor Silone, as one who took: part in the strug-| profo 

gle against fascism in Spain, know what it means to stand} and p 

and bar the way to fascism; that is what the Hungariat Calva 

defenders of the people’s democracy and the Soviet sol- sdk 

diers had to do, and they did not hesitate. They saved the | titude 

world and Hungary, over which the ‘malevolent shade | our b 

of Horthy’s followers had already begun to’ stretch. .- Soc 

I do not feel that my digression on this burning top refuse 

The New Leader July : 
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is superfluous. Having made it, I shall turn at once to the 
various questions you have raised. 

Anyone who approaches Soviet literature from the out- 
side should recognize that the criteria he has become ac- 
customed to in his own country are far from being always 
s universal. Soviet literature emerged out of the heart of a 
great socialist upheaval and is distinguished by many 
characteristics which had not until then been discernible 
to even the most sensitive seismographs of criticism. It is 
a literature containing much innovation, which at times 
‘may appear incomprehensible. It is imperative that one 
should study this literature in depth and that one should 
approach it without prejudice. 

The first principle, without which it is impossible to 
gain a correct image of Soviet literature, is the principle 
of continuous expansion of its sphere of action, which is 
indeed directly linked with the socialist nature of our 


literature. .. . Belief in, and the deepest respect for, the 


_aspirations and exigencies of the masses are the im- 
joubt | 


have | hardly necessary to draw a parallel here with the prin- 


prescriptible characteristics of socialist realism. It is 


ciples that govern the bourgeois esthetic. 

But does this not prevent the artist from revealing him- 
self? No, on the contrary, it helps him to find himself, 
having thrown overboard the illusions of bourgeois indi- 
vidualism. 

Let me now reply to the questions you have raised: 

1, Mikhail Sholokhov never at any time linked his criti- 
cisms with any directives of any sort from the Govern- 
ment in relation to writers. I can only assume that some- 
one must have led you into error... . 

It may be appropriate at this point to give a further 
clarification: Socialist realism is by no means the only 
form of literature to be found in the Soviet Union. It is a 
new creative method, but naturally enough not every 
book is written on the basis of that method. It is em- 
bodied in the best and most progressive works, those 
works in which literature receives a new forward impulse 
and man is enriched by newly discovered spiritual values. 
The works of Gorky and Mayakovsky are of this kind, 
as are those of our extraordinary Furmanov, about whom 
80 little is known in the West, and those of Fadeyev and 
Sholokhov. . . . It is necessary to grasp the fact that the 
concept of Soviet literature is a great deal wider than the 
concept of socialist realism. Old, pre-socialist forms of 
realism continue to exist. The works of a writer like 
Sergeyev-Tsensky, for example, a writer whom we greatly 
admire. are of this kind, for they have not undergone that 
Profound transformation which produced such a fresh 
and powerful result in Aleksei Tolstoy’s novel, Road to 
Calvary, or in his historical novel, Peter the First. In 
spite of this, Sergeyev-Tsensky, who has published a mul- 
titude of new novels under the Soviet regime, is one of 
our best-known and most highly esteemed writers. . . . 
Socialist realism, with all its originality, its courageous 
refusal to be satisfied, its drive toward the future, its con- 
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fidence in the triumph of the socialist ideal, its wise under- 
standing of life and ability to probe into life’s most com- 
plex conflicts, naturally takes tangible shape in the major 
achievements of Soviet literature but is not in the least an 
automatically guaranteed quality. We reject any “recipe” 
for socialist realism, as we reject every other dogma. .. . 

2. Soviet literature is, at the present time, in a complex 
state of creative tension. The liquidation of the legacies of 
the cult of personality and a careful study of our own 
experience are the prerequisites for giving a fresh up- 
ward impulse to our literature. It seems to us that we are 
facing a future that will bring solid achievements to 
Soviet literature, but you, as a writer, must know that 
one cannot foretell with complete accuracy just when such 
works will emerge. . . . 

At the present time, we are engaged in a whole series 
of frank and vigorous discussions on literature, on paint- 
ing, and on the writing of history. All these discussions 
are directed toward liberating our literature and our art, 
as well as our historical science, from dogmatism, to 
which the cult of personality was indissolubly tied, so as 
to eliminate all that is lifeless and false, and clear away 
the dust that has darkened the horizon. 

Historical circumstances so dictated that, for a certain 
period of time, Soviet literature was obliged to exist under 
the unfavorable conditions of the Stalin cult. It cannot 
be doubted that it thereby suffered serious harm. But not 
for nothing is Soviet literature a people’s literature. And 
just as the socialist development of our whole way of life 
was not brought to a halt in the period of the Stalin cult, 
so Soviet literature could not be halted in its socialist 
development. . . . Many voices were muffled or fell silent 
for ever, and now it is with deep emotion that we have 
been experiencing the return of many names and many 
works to the ranks of Soviet literature. . . . 

But one must also understand that, to a considerable 
extent, writers were perfectly sincere and had no arriére- 
pensée in introducing these ideas, since Stalin was for 
them the personification of the people and of a lofty ideal. 
This fact imbued the errors of many writers with a sig- 
nificance far removed from any form of servility and 
saved them from artistic bankruptcy. Naturally, there 
were also many others who saw a positive advantage in 
the expansion of the cult of personality, and this was 
particularly the case among our portrait painters. 

The most widespread phenomenon was a shallow and 
superficial representation of Soviet reality, which ignored 
its complexity, failed to deal with many of its aspects, 
and remained, in short, two-dimensional. Such works 
were not given the appraisal they merited by the 
critics. . 

3. The concept of “the thaw,” which you yourself use 
and which has been widely employed in Western Euro- 
pean newspapers, has not found favor, and never will, in 
the Soviet press. There is no basis for taking the title of 
a story (which, in my view, was a creative failure by an 
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otherwise excellent writer) as a symbol for the deep and 
far-reaching changes which have taken place in the Soviet 
Union following the abandonment of the Stalin cult, and 
one need not go to the weather reports for terms adequate 
to express those changes. . . 

In our literature, which by its very nature is closely 
bound up with the life of our society, reigns an awareness 
that new possibilities have now effectively emerged and 
that, after a difficult period, literature itself must take a 
decisive step forward. Today as never before, there is a 
powerful striving in our literature to get down tothe roots 
of its great traditions, to draw strength from them and 
to develop all their concealed potentialities, so that in 
its every word our literature will be alive, forthright, 
authoritative and worthy of its great purpose. 

These are merely promises? True, but you, as a writer, 
must know that the shifts and changes that make up an 
epoch in literature cannot be measured merely by calen- 
dar dates. 

The concluding phrase of your question is clearly the 
result of misinformation. There can be no other country 
in which so many translations from foreign languages are 
published. You do not like figures, and I will not go into 
them here, although they give clear proof. If we publish 
what we please, that is our right, and in any case we do 
not only publish “anti-American pamphlets” (perhaps 
you include in this category the collected works of Theo- 
dore Dreiser, which appeared here before they did in 
America? ), but an enormous stream of contemporary 
literature from every country in the world. As for your 
desire to see us publish the works of “the independent 
Left,” to that we have no objection in principle; all that is 
needed is for you to provide the names and titles, and I 
hope that the Soviet publishing houses will follow your 
advice if the works in question are of good quality and 
interesting to our readers. 

4. The authors and books which you mention are un- 
fortunateiy unknown to me. and I could only talk about 
them when I had gotten to know them. But I am grateful 
in advance for your offer to send. me the books referred 
to in the fourth question. 

5. You talk of Hungary, Poland and Yugoslavia. .. . I 
shall begin my reply by dealing with the last-named. Our 
political relations with Yugoslavia have been regularized 
to the satisfaction of both parties, although there are 
still a few controversial matters outstanding on which dis- 
cussions are now in progress. Our literary relations have 
become much more frank and intimate, although Soviet 
and Yugoslav writers do not see eye to eye on everything. 

Our relations with Poland, following the recent talks 
between the political leaders of our two countries, have 
become particularly cordial. A whole accumulation of 
misunderstandings has been cleared up. . . . Polish news- 
papers and reviews enjoy a wide circulation in the Soviet 
Union, so that there has been a lively reaction here to 
Polish literary discussions, and it is not by chance that 
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our own reviews and newspapers have added their critical 
voice to these discussions. It seems to us that our Polish 
friends still have much to reconsider and think hard 
before the truth is revealed to them... . 

Now, finally, to deal with Hungary, in whose literary 
life, unfortunately, I have taken less interest, through not 
knowing the language and because the historical links 
which exist, for example, between the Slavonic literatures 
have in this case been nothing like so close. Now, when we 
turn back and take a closer look at what was happening 
in Hungarian literature in the months before December, 
it becomes apparent that many Hungarian writers had 
lost their heads and were prepared to throw overboard, 
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organization of Hungary. It was precisely these writers 
that reaction put to its own uses. It was just these states 
of mind that became inflamed in the Petofi Club, in the 
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writers’ organizations, and in their review Trodalm) reticen 


Ujsag. 

Now, after Hungary has just gone through such a ter 
rible upheaval, it is too soon to say what prospects for 
further development confront her literature and which/ 
writers will take up this or that position. But one thing is 
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clear: Literature in a socialist country can only be a lit 
erature of the people, for its links with the people are its) 


vital arteries and if it severs these it condemns itself to} 


death. 

In conclusion, Mr. Silone, I should like to pose a few 
questions myself: 

What do you think of the situation of literature in the 
present-day world. and particularly, of course, in Italy? 
What is your attitude toward those manifestations of lit 
erature which openly ally themselves to the struggle of the] 
working class for the socialist reconstruction of the 
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world? How do you regard the incontestable fact that this} (to m 


literature is developing ever more vigorously at the pres 
ent time? What is your attitude to the struggle between 
the two basic currents in contemporary literature—for 
and against socialism? In relation to these. questions, it 
would be interesting to know what place you attribute 


to that “independent Left” of which you have spoken in| 


your questions, and what are the prospects for its future 
I should be most grateful to have your answer. 


I, Anissimov’ 


Dear Mr. ANIssIMov: 
HE QUESTIONS I asked you in Zurich last September, 
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Ivan Anissimov, have, I think, retained their interes) the cl 


and topicality despite your delay in answering them. The 
situation of writers, and indeed of anyone engaged in 
intellectual activity in the Soviet Union, seems to have 
been getting worse rather than better, a fact unfortunately 
borne out by some of your own remarks. But our agreé 
ment stands, and, as you will see, our magazine Temp 
Presente is publishing your letter in full. . . . May I as 
you again whether the full text of your letters will appe# 
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Critical (as we originally agreed) in your magazine /nostrannaya 
r Polish Literatura? Frankly, I cannot see how you could justify 
hard on}, refusal, since there is nothing private about the ques- 
tions we are discussing and they will undoubtedly interest 
your readers quite as much as ours. 

- You begin with a clear statement of your attitude to 
the recent events in Hungary, and for this I should like to 
thank you. However, I was already familiar with it, since 
‘it coincides exactly with the attitude of your government. 
The subject of Hungary was, of course, not included in 
rembet,} the questions I asked you last September, but you cor- 
‘TS had rectly surmised that any discussion between us, now 
rboard,| and for a long time to come, must inevitably take it into 
cial te-| account. Admittedly the subject is a difficult one for us, 
writers} and it is unlikely that we shall be able to speak of it with 
e stale) serenity or detachment; but this is a case in which 
- in the} polemics, however harsh, is better than hypocritical 
‘odalni) reticence. 

| I must tell you straight away that, when I came to the 
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1a tetinart of your letter dealing with the recent Hungarian 


cts for} insurrection and found you simply repeating the scandal- 
which) oys thesis of your government, I was filled with indigna- 
hing is tion and disgust; and I hope you will do me the honor 
e a ht of taking these words literally. . . . 
areils) Everyone knows, although you are unaware of it, that 
tself l0'the heart of the revolt was not the archbishopric, but the 
university and the Csepel factory, and that the regular 
a fev/army supplied the insurgents with weapons and muni- 
tions... . There are, however, certain unimpeachable wit- 
in thénesses whom you cannot possibly ingnore—witnesses 
Italy? from your own ranks. You cannot ignore what Commu- 
of lit nists like Peter Fryer, the Daily Worker correspondent, 
of the} or Giorgio Bontempi, correspondent of the Roman daily 
of the Il Paese, or the correspondent of the weekly Vie Nuove 
at this} (to mention only the cases I have come across) have testi- 
e pres} fied about the origin and nature of the Hungarian revolt. 
tweet At the very least, you should acquaint yourself with the 
e—for eye-witness accounts of the Polish Communist writers 
ons, it} who happened to be in Budapest at the time. . . . 
ribute Vast sectors of the Communist parties and trade unions 
ken in| of the West are now in a state of profound moral un- 
future easiness because they know the truth about Hungary. 
There is good reason to believe that the repercussions of 
jmov| Budapest are going to be felt for a long time to come. 
Ultimately, they may: even prove to be deeper, more im- 
portant and more regenerating than those of the Spanish 
mbet,| Civil War. For the Spanish Civil War merely sharpened 
iteres!| the cleavage between Right and Left, whereas the Hun- 
1. The garian insurrection, by bringing back to the mainstream 
ed in} of freedom a number of forces which had previously been 
have} captives of Communism, may yet give birth to a new 
nately | Left... . 
agree} I asked you the five questions chiefly with the hope of 
emp0} bringing our conversation around to certain important 
I ask | facts—facts of universal interest—concerning your recent 
ppea' fliterary history. But, in your discussion of the period I 
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referred to, you have achieved the feat of not once letting 
the name of Zhdanov escape your pen. Surely you are 
not going to deny that he wielded a certain influence 
on Soviet arts and letters throughout those dark years? 
Indeed, for us writers he was in some ways more impor- 
tant than Stalin. He was the Grand Inquisitor, whose spe- 
cial task it was to stifle the creative spirit. 

Let me ask you without further preamble: Since even 
you yourselves now admit that period to be over and done 
with, may we at last be allowed to know the truth—the 
whole truth—about what happened, in the course of those 
years, to Russian art, literature, theater and historiog- 
raphy? I have no wish to indulge in psychological con- 
siderations or moralistic reflections on the “Government 
writers” who were immoderately eager to be subservient, 
or on those who, to quote Simonov, “swam with the cur- 
rent’; it is the others that interest me. ... You know 
better than I do that, about 1932, most Russian writers of 
some repute in your country fell victims to a reign of 
terror. Even today, we cannot in many cases be certain 
whether they were brought to trial, executed, deported or 
simply forbidden to write—and thereby condemned to 
starvation. Would it not now be possible for the Soviet 
Writers’ Union to sponsor a thoroughgoing inquiry into 
that vast holocaust of eminent men? We have almost all 
the facts about the politicians and. generals who suc- 
cumbed in the same “purges”; why should the fate of the 
writers and artists still be shrouded in darkness? Any in- 
formation we have about them (by “we” I mean all of us 
outside Russia) is fragmentary, vague and unreliable. 
For example, you mention Gorky; but don’t you think, 
just fora start, that it is time something was done to clear 
up the mystery of his death? According to the prosecution 
and to official admissions made at a trial in March 1938, 
Gorky was poisoned by the political police. Has there ever 
been a review of that trial? Was Gorky really poisoned? 
How can such a doubt be allowed to go unresolved? 
What explanation of his death do you give to young 
Russians who wish to study the last great writer of the 
older generation? Fadeyev’s suicide served recently to 
remind us of all the other Soviet writers before him who 
took their own lives: Mayakovsky, Yesenin, Vladimir 
Piast, Andrei Sobol, Kuznetsov, Marina Tsetayeva: but 
the terrible circumstances of some of these suicides have 
never been revealed. 

According to Ilya Ehrenburg, it is certain that Boris 
Pilnyak was shot and that Isaac Babel died in a concen- 
tration camp. Some writers who had mysteriously dis- 
appeared—Kirshon, Yasensky, Koltsov, Tretyakov—have 
now, according to recent reports, been posthumously _re- 
habilitated. Shall I speak of the others—of the long line 
of Jewish writers condemned and executed on the gro- 
tesque charge of “cosmopolitanism”? I have only a few 
names: D. Bergelson, Perets Markish, Itsik Feffer, Der 
Nistar, Moshe Kolbak. What happened to the rest? ... 


Then there are all the writers whom we vaguely knew 





to be still alive despite their enforced silence. We were 
greatly relieved to learn that some of them (Anna Akhma- 
tova, Boris Pasternak, Mikhail Zoshchenko, Yuri Olesha, 
N. Erdman) have been heard of again recently; but 
whether or not they are being allowed to publish their 
books is as yet by no means clear. 

There were still others. What has been the fate of your 
colleagues, the literary critics Leopold Averbakh, Gorbat- 
yov, Lelevich, Lesenev? What has happened to the his- 
torians of Marxism, V. Nevsky, D. Ryazanov, N. Popov, 
A. Anichev, S. Pyotkovsky, Friedland, Zeidel? What 
kind of death was. inflicted on the dramatists Meyerhold, 
Lyadov, Arakadin, Rafalsky, Auraglobali, Nathalie Salz? 
And there are many more, all of them vanished without 
leaving a trace beyond their old, out-of-print stories and 
essays: Ossip Mandelshtam, Ivan Katayev, Alexander 
Voronsky, A. Voloshin, N. Kluyev, A. Vesyoly, Tarasov- 
Rodyonov, P. Romanov, G. Serebryakova, M. Oksman, 
D. S. Mirsky, Mikitenko. 

There is no point in continuing, in further subjecting 
our readers to this monotonous litany of the dead, of 
names lined up on the page, one beside the other, like 
rows of identical crosses in a war cemetery. But you 
know perfectly well, Ivan Anissimov, that they were not 
mass-produced men. They were writers, artists, thinkers, 
full of life and intelligence, some of them brilliantly tal- 
ented; and they were cut off in the full flowering of their 
gifts, each in himself a world of sensibility and imagina- 
tion, an unrepeatable cosmos. 

Is anything being done to collect at least what is left 
of them—other people’s memories of them, tangible relics 
of their work, notebooks? Could not a fund be set up for 
this purpose, to which writers all over the world might 
contribute? If in a country where the expression of 
public opinion is unrestricted a single poet were to be 
shot for his ideas, public indignation would tear up the 
paving-stones and the asphalt. . . . 

The general tone of your letter is that of a man living 
with perfect peace of mind in a stable and safe society. 
How is this possible? I am inclined to look for the expla- 
natien in the passage where you deny that there exists in 
your country any such thing as the “thaw.” If you mean 
that there was never any Party edict commanding or 
authorizing the “thaw,” you are of course quite right; but 
I would have no difficulty in proving that it was your own 
propagandists who spread that illusory catchword in the 
West. and that it was accepted, guaranteed and extolled 
by yeur “progressive” friends. We accepted it, too, be- 
cause it gladdened us, and because this meteorological 
image seemed the most appropriate one to describe an 
improvement in the political and cultural climate of a 
country where no public opinion exists. And, though you 
may reject the words “thaw” and “de-Stalinization,” the 
importance you attribute to certain recent literary devel- 
opments in the Soviet Union proves that you admit, at 
least in part, the condition which these terms serve to 
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indicate. To speak only of matters directly relevant to oypto ins 
conversation, it is quite certain that in the last three yeang tural 
your writers and dramatists have been allowed to stray gto use 
considerable distance from the once obligatory optimignpia lib 
alluding a little more freely, for instance, to the misdeedg The ¥ 
of the bureaucracy and the cynicism and indifference o} Yo 
the younger generation. indep 

All this, alas, was only a fleeting spring. In recegpable i 
months, and more particularly in recent weeks, thegby s@ 
tender shoots of artistic freedom seem to have beepof tr 
blasted by a new spell of Siberian cold. Thus, whepare be 
Simonov wrote an article asking that socialist realism njwe hé 
longer be prescribed as an obligatory method for writegortho 
but merely recommended as a subsidiary technique, hgnowe' 
was officially reprimanded and called to order. Theyhe do 
must have been a good reason for the fact that Molotoy Thi 
after his removal from the Government for being toerenc 
openly compromised by the policies of the past, was s npist th 
moned to take the place of the infamous Zhdanov at thmost | 
head of all your cultural activities. . . . Hor th 

We did not have to wait long for the results. Dudist ca 
tsev’s novel Not by Bread Alone, despite an enthusiastgfeor) 
reception by readers, was immediately condemned; thegerme 
came Granin’s turn for his story “An Opinion qpians: 
One’s Own,” Yevtushenko’s for his poem “The Others}Weste 
and Kirsanov’s for his poem “The Seven Days of thpeject 
Week.” jon the 

But perhaps it is not altogether correct to speak of #ssum 
return tc Zhdanovism, since in some respects—essenti pour | 
ones for judging the degree of civilization of any regim signifi 
—you never, practically speaking, abandoned it. | amps Yo 
referring to anti-Semitism and, in particular, to the pe an be 
secution of Jewish intellectuals, of their language, presM@™re | 
literature and drama. We learned most of the detail ould 
about the continuing persecution of Jewish culture pation 
Russia from a source which can hardly be suspect Wpcom 
you: the report of a British Communist delegation whit orld 
appeared in the official party weekly World News #mge 
January 12, 1957. In 

“The first piece of concrete information,” one reads ij) 4 
this report, “came from a visit to the Lenin State Librany'*'s, 
. . . It turned out that there is nothing in Yiddish lat anybo 
than 1948, when publication of Yiddish papers and joupP@tio 
nals must therefore have ceased. The Soviet Eneydapultur 
pedia, which in its 1932 edition devoted about 160 « indo 
umns to the Jews, reduces this in the 1952 edition to fom"™ Pp 
columns. The biographies of many eminent Jews hi@ * 0 
been removed. Marx was no longer referred to a8 #15 | 
Jew. . . . Heimland, a Yiddish journal, was in the libr read 
up to the volumes of 1948 and no later. The collect ind | 
works of Halkin and Vergelis, Jewish poets still ali erat 
were there up to 1948.” % 

Did the persecution stop after Stalin’s death? Y¢ ertatt 
says the report; and something has been done to rehabikFrowe' 
tate the memory of certain writers who had been & am, 
cuted. But the forced assimilation of Jews continues, af") Y° 
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to insure its success they are denied all possibility of cul- 
ural expression. Jewish writers and poets are forbidden 
to use their language, a fact which explains the absence 
in libraries of anything published in Yiddish after 1948. 
The world-famous Jewish theater is still closed down... . 

You were kind enough to ask my opinion as to which 
independent left-wing foreign writers, hitherto unavail- 
able in Russian, would be worth translating. Let me begin 
by saying that I am well aware of the enormous number 
of translations, from every conceivable language, that 
are being done in Russia. The fact remains that, whenever 
we happen to talk to a Russian belonging to the new 
otthodoxy, we almost invariably get the impression that, 
however much he may know about the rest of the world, 
he does not know the essential things. 

This is not primarily due to political or ideological dif- 
ferences. Between Russian intellectuals and Western Marx- 


jists the difficulties of communication, on anything but the 
imost superficial level, are no less apparent. The reason 


for this lack of mutual understanding is perfectly clear. 
In capitalist countries, Marxism is still an opposition 
heory, a heresy. In Russia it is just the contrary—a Gov- 
ermment ideology, a law. Being aware of this, you Rus- 
sians confine yourselves to translating only those parts of 
Western Marxist literature that serve your ends, and you 
eject the rest, the living ferments that might cast doubt 
on the historical inevitability of the forms which power 
ussumed in Russia after the Revolution. .. . [I fear] that 
your frontiers will continue to remain closed to the most 
significant works of the left-wing independents as long 
syou have a totalitarian state. . . . To admit that there 
an be more than one way of criticizing bourgeois society, 
more than one way of envisaging a different social order, 
ould drain your political monopoly of all moral justifi- 
ation, leaving it only the claims of force and the fait 
wecompli. In this way, however, you are reducing the 
orld of ideas to a schematic abstraction. The vaunted 
ange of your translations is mere window-dressing. 

In view of all this, you will scarcely expect me to give 

jou a specific list of authors to translate. Your own stu- 
ents, 1 am convinced, would make a better choice than 
mybody, if only they had free access to the original 
ditions of the books at present forbidden and if foreign 
ultural periodicals were to be found in your bookshop 
indows and library reading-rooms as easily as your 
bwn publications are available in the West. 
At only remains for me to answer the personal ques- 
ions which you ask me at the end of your letter. I have 
teady written professions of faith on several occasions, 
ae I must confess I consider them a distasteful form of 
lterature. So I shall be brief. 

A writer expresses himself in his books. He at least is 
tain to be judged not by his faith but by his works. 
owever, since I can hardly expect you to have read 
mine, I shall merely say that I have been a socialist since 
my youth and a realist from the time I began to write, 
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and that consequently I abhor what you call “socialist 
realism.” In my opinion, your “socialist realism” usurps 
the name; “state realism” would be a more “realistic” 
term and would render its true meaning more accurately. 
How else can one define an esthetic canon which demands 
from the writer and the artist an optimistic picture of a 
society where human beings are so oppressed and terror- 
ized? There exists to my knowledge only one work by 
a Russian author that might, at a pinch, be catalogued 
under the heading of “socialist realism”—the secret re- 
port of Khrushchev; but it was the Americans who pub- 
lished it, and moreover there are rumors that the author 
now intends to disclaim it. 

Your political regime is totally incompatible with any 
realistic representation of society. Realism presupposes 
freedom of critical vision, and socialism presupposes a 
choice, which used to be simply between poor and rich 
and now tends increasingly to be between the oppressed 
multitude and the interest of the state. Irrespective of 
this, no commitment to society can ever exempt the writer 
from the demands of professional integrity. These con- 
sist, quite simply, in an honest use of the intellect. I 
think that perhaps my chief merit, both as a socialist and 
as a writer, is to have refuted in practice the assertion 
with which you constantly terrorize a number of perfectly 
honorable people: namely, that anyone who leaves the 
Communist party must inevitably end up a fascist. 

I equally reject all the other theories of inevitability 
inherent in your “vulgar Marxist” way of thinking. It no 
longer requires much perspicacity to recognize the in- 
escapable influence of society on every form of human 
expression; but to divide literature, or art or science, into 
two camps, capitalist and proletarian, is sheer stupidity. 
This subdivision is false in that it identifies the writer’s 
working and living conditions with his inspiration; fur- 
thermore, it is reactionary in that it provides weak char- 
acters with convenient alibis for their passivity and 
irresponsibility. Whereas, after the events in Hungary, it 
is more important than ever that writers be recalled to a 
sense of the nobility and responsibility of their profession. 


Ignazio Silone 


Dear Mr. SILONE: 
T HAVE RECEIVED your long letter and at first thought 
you had sent it to the wrong address, Literary exer- 
cises of that kind are broadcast every day by Radio Free 
Europe and similar broadcasting stations. But I then 
realized that you had quite simply lost your head and 
conesquently the possibility of speaking any other lan- 
guage. In Zurich, where we began our dialogue, your 
attitude was different. 

I wish to say to you, Mr. Silone, that your irritated 
letter, which deliberately falsifies the facts and destroys 
all perspective, and which is so violently anti-socialist and 
anti-Marxist, is evidence of the fact that your intentions 
are most reactionary and that the great social upheavals 
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taking place in the life of contemporary man seem to you 
hateful and repulsive. After all that you have written, the 
terms “independent revolutionary” and “socialist” can 
only be a caricature when applied to you. From this point 
of view, your letter unmasks you completely. 

I admit that in Zurich I did not have many illusions as 
to the nature of your “independent revolution.” But your 
letter. in which an indecent casualness goes hand in hand 
with a feverish nervousness (caused, very obviously, by 
the fact that the card of the Hungarian counter-revolution 
on which you had bet proved to be valueless) —your let- 
ter, | repeat, shows your personality in its true light, and 
I must say that the resulting picture is not a pretty thing 
to see. 

Mr. Silone, you exceed all limits when you allow your- 
self to speak of my country in so disrespectful a tone, 
when you allow yourself to slander the Soviet socialist 
structure, which is governed by the will of a nation of two 
hundred million persons. 

You exceed all limits, Mr. Silone, when you try to 
teach lessons to the representatives of Soviet literature. 

Furthermore, you know very well that, after a letter 
such as that which you have taken the liberty of sending 
to me, a dialogue between us is no longer possible. Your 
letter shows that it is precisely you who do not want— 
and even fear—a continuation of this dialogue, because 
you know that, despite the furious attacks of the reaction- 
aries, the socialist world is getting stronger and stronger 
and that the new wave of anti-Soviet and anti-Communist 
slander, to the unleashing of which you make your own 
eager contribution, is already decreasing and must 
inevitably collapse. Truth is regaining it place. 

That, Mr. Silone, is why you are getting so nervous. 
That is why insults and unseemly statements flow from 


your pen. Ivan Anissimov 


Dear Mr. ANIssIMov: 

AS I aM somewhat used to interpreting letters from 
totalitarian countries, I am able to note two impor- 

tant admissions in yours... . 

To begin with, one can deduce from it that you listen 
every day to the broadcasts of Radio Free Europe and 
other Western stations. I am glad that you do—not, 
frankly speaking, because I think these stations represent 
the “source of truth,” but because it is easier to approach 
the truth by a systematic comparison of conflicting opin- 
ions. If what is said is correct, if listening to foreign 
radios is very frequent in Russia, especially among stu- 
dents, this is, beyond any doubt. a positive fact. In Italy, 
a similar phenomenon occurred during the last years 
leading to the collapse of the dictatorship. 

But your second admission is far more important— 
and, moreover, is particularly pointed up by your pic- 
turesque and truculent expressions of feigned indigna- 
tion. The reason is that you are, unfortunately, not in a 
position to answer any of my propositions, inspired 
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though they are by a sincere desire to improve relatiog: 
between Russian and Western writers. Meanwhile 
to begin with—despite the commitment made in Zurig 
you have not published my letter in your review, whereg 
our readers have been able to read your entire lettep 
which, through my intermediary, was translated in\)JA 
several languages. How is one to judge your attitude? | Exil 
should like—in your defense—at least to imagine thy im 
you have been prevented from doing so. Mrillin 

I am further disturbed by the fact that you have ni!Macdo 
been authorized to accept my invitation to a public cofBefore 
frontation of our respective information concerning th¥ '™ 
origins and character of the Hungarian insurrection Me 103: 
October 1956 and concerning its repression by the Rust_j¢ sj 
sian armed forces. Why do you renounce the quest for thijleed 
truth? It stands to reason that your leaders are afraid jfamni 
a debate on the subject. : Be 

Your silence about the fate of a large number of you) es 
country’s eminent writers, historians, critics and dr; con 
matists, who disappeared during the Stalinist periogfion, e 
without leaving any trace, casts a sinister doubt on th@pidn'’t 
official condemnation of that terrifying period. I am sujf™!** 
prised, for example, that you are not in a position to gi Mica 
us the definitive version of the death of Maxim Gork} B lture 
How long shall we have to wait before you inform W 3. I 
whether he was poisoned in application of a sentence-# feel 
which has never been reviewed—of one of your court§” a 
or whether he died a natural death? And when will lig aes 
be shed on the others, on the deportees who were seteforen, 
tenced to death without trial? ecause 

Mr. Anissimov, the fact that you were not authorized je pa: 
accept my proposal to collect from the democratic write mepe 
of all the countries contributions for setting up a specid, Be 
fund to honor the memory of the Russian intellectua} j,,,, 
who were victims of the Stalinist terror, by the publica reall 
tion of their recollections and unpublished writings anne of 
the testimonies concerning their martyrdom by their sw ‘apis 
viving comrades, is very serious indeed. Are you mj adi 
afraid that this effort to repair an injustice, an effort "@ou1q | 
all owe to their memory, will become more and mor@ legitir 
difficult as the years go by? es, €) 

And why have you not been authorized to explain" 
us the’ reasons for the closing of the Jewish Theater of rn Ms 
Moscow (which remains closed) and the banning of a, on “a 
publications in Yiddish? Do your superiors -realize théffontemp 
these are shameful, unavowable acts? I beg your pardompo.” Qe 
—I was almost forgetting that you cannot reply. ra 

Under these conditions, Mr. Anissimov, you are right 
A dialogue between us is impossible and would have "ig »,, 
meaning. The censorship constrains you to feign des'fome of 
ness. Therefore, we shall not renew the dialogue until etchy; 
you are in a position to reply fully to the questions I hav "im 
asked and to those I have in reserve, just as I have repli aig yi 
and am ready to continue to reply to yours. hy m 

I hope that time is not too far off. ter-un 


Ignazio Silorf*'« 
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Be DEAR EDITOR 


e letter 
ed inJMIANA TRILLING 


i vA 
itude? | Exiled as I am (most happily) in London, 


ine Way didn’t until recently catch up with Diana 
Mrilling’s inaugural curtain lecture (“Dwight 
1ave ng!Macdonald’s Reminiscences of Radical Politics 


lic cop Before the War,” NL, April 15). I hope it’s 
t too late for a few counter-points. 
: 1. Mrs. Trilling begins by damning me, as 
ction « nf 1935-1945, for an excess of moral earnestness 
the Rus if she, of all people, thinks this, I must in- 
t for thleed have been a monster—and ends _ by 
fraid gilamning me for frivolity. She is hard to please. 
| 2. It is unfortunate that Mrs. Trilling was 
nable to contain herself until Part 2 of 
Politics Past” appeared in the April Encounter. 
Nd Gg; coniains some of the explication and evalua- 
periogfion, even some of the seriousness, that she 
+ on thafidn’t find in the first part. (Though, I must 
am eal onfess, it doesn’t do much about “the social, 
{economic and political determinants of the 
sigs eMfadicalism which dominated our intellectual 
1 GOTMPulture in the ’30s.”) 
form w 3. I am bewildered by the accusation that 


ring "i 


of you 


itence-# feel there is “nothing to be learned from 
- courts he past,” and that I share the common Ameri- 
vill igh an cand Soviet Russian) delusion that “fresh 

arts’ must constantly be made _ without 


ere Sélifeference to memory and tradition. Bewildered 
ecause memory, tradition and continuity with 
prized tae part have come to assume increasing im- 
. wits portance for me, and also because it would 
specs eem oh vious that one would not write a two- 
art article about one’s past unless one thought 
llectuas important. Could it be that my stern critic 
publica § really objecting to the ironic and comic 
ngs anjgone of Part 1 (a tone that seemed to me 
heir st stified by the content of the experience— 
vous art 2, for example, is more serious because 
; ‘Be subject-matter seemed to me more serious) ? 
fort Would it be that the only lessons she thinks 
1d mor legitimate to draw from the past are “positive” 
mes, exhortations arising from an augur-like 
plain t utiny of the entrails of those social, economic 
d political determinants? 
4, My article—Part 1, that is—emerges final- 
as “a hetrayal of history and of its author’s 
lize thal ontemporaries . . . and of Mr. Macdonald, 
- parde bo.” Quite a betrayal, At the risk of making 
ladame Defarge-Rhadamanthus-Trilling even 
lore indignant, if that were possible, I must 
onfess this strikes me as awfully old-fashioned. 
*j@ vu, really. And not healthy. I don’t deny 
m d bme of her strictures: The article was a bit 
ue unlliKetchy; it should have had more on those 
s I haveg"*rminants. But couldn’t she have been a 
, replied i more discriminating, a little more judi- 
Us, even a little more, dare I say it, sensible? 
hy must she reveal herself as a_ belated 
“ter-under-the-skin of my ex-comrades in the 
Silone urties (speaking intellectually, not politically, 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


of course) ? Betrayal! That’s how we Trotskyists, 


and they Communists, used to carry on. Sell- 
Outs, Desertions of the Banner of Revolution, 
Rotten Compromises, Petty-Bourgeois Renegades 
—all these abounded in that heyday of paranoia, 
and of comedy. There were also some good 
and even noble aspects of the heritage of that 
period—see Part 2—but this kind of moralistic 
melodrama was not one of them. 

London Dwicut MACDONALD 


Mrs. Trilling replies: 

I must have hurt Mr. Macdonald very much 
with my criticism of his reminiscences; the 
kind of invective he directs at me had survived, 
I thought, only in the Communist 
Certainly I have never known Mr. Macdonald 
to write vulgarly and I am sorry to have oc- 
casioned such a lapse of taste. 

Since publishing my column, I have read 
the second half of Mr. Macdonald’s memoir. I 
am glad to report that it is indeed more 
serious than the first. But I cannot agree with 
Mr. Macdonald that the “40s were a more 
serious time than the ’30s. I gather that Mr. 
Macdonald bases this judgment on the fact 
that his intellectual life, as it developed, freed 
itself from the dominion of Marxism and there- 
fore became, in his opinion, more worthy of 
serious consideration. That is, Mr. Macdonald 
is embarrassed by his recollection of himself 
as a Marxist, and can treat his period of 
Marxism only with irony or humor. It was 
exactly to this view of his past that I was 
addressing myself when I accused him of 
frivolity. Of course, there was great silliness in 
the business of being a radical intellectual in 
America in the ’30s; as we look back at them 
now, the occupations in which Mr. Macdonald 
and his associates were engaged, and the as- 
sertions they made, were wildly disproportionate 
to their historical consequences. But they were 
not as disproportionate to the social and 
economic circumstances of that time as Mr. 
Macdonald would now have us think; they 
were determined by actual objective con- 
ditions, they were not subjective responses in 
a social and political vacuum. This is the 
historical truth which Mr. Macdonald neglects 
when he indulges his self-consciousness. 

There is much good entertainment in any 
honest recollection of what life was like in the 
radical movement in the ’30s — I. wish some- 
one with comic gifts would set it down on 
paper before it is lost to posterity. But this 
was not the ambition of Mr. Macdonald’s 
memoir. Mr. Macdonald undertook a survey, 
however brief and good-natured, of his political 
evolution, and in this evolution there were 
social forces at work upon him which I 
should have hoped he was capable of describ- 
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DEAR EDITOR 


ing in such a way as to demonstrate that 
he participated in a serious phase of the 
American intellectual experience of his gen- 
eration. There is a significant difference be- 
tween humor and frivolity. I condemned Mr. 
Macdonald’s reminiscence not for its humor — 
actually, it was not at all funny — but for 
its frivolity, which I now, in the light of his 
second installment and of his letter, realize 
was a form of self-defensiveness. If Mr. Mac- 
donald had had the courage to bring to the 
examination of his political past any of the 
moral certainty — moral earnestness, if you 
will— with which he used to judge his 
political adversaries, he would not only have 
been spared the accusation of frivolousness. 
He would also have considerably validated the 
claim to moral superiority which is so implicit 
in much of his writing. A man evidently can 
be both frivolous and a prig; Mr. Macdonald 
proves it. 

As for Mr. Macdonald’s charge that when 
I said he had betrayed himself and his past 
I put myself in the familiar line of the politi- 
cal paranoids who were always looking to 
accuse someone of selling out, I am afraid 
that here he is badly rattled. When ever did 
the radical movement throw up an_ instance 
in which a man was accused, as I accused 
Mr. Macdonald, of having failed to give him- 
self sufficient credit for virtue and probity 
and intelligence? I like to boast that this is 
my style, and rather remote from the style 
of any political group with which I have 
ever had acquaintance. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


In his article, “Alternative to Capital 
Punishment” (NL, June 17), Arthur Koestler 
overlooks the fact that this law is meant to 
make an example of the murderer. 

A man who contemplates first-degree murder, 
even though insane, is usually quite capable 
of weighing the consequences. If they are no 
worse than a life in prison with good com- 
panions, sympathetic guards, and the chance 
of parole for good behavior, he may consider 
the risk worth taking. On the other hand, he 
may shrink from the deed if he knows he will 
be subjected to the horrors described in 
Koestler’s article. Capital punishment acts as 
a strong deterrent that keeps murders, and 
also kidnapings, at a minimum. 

No one knows how many tragedies have 
been averted because homicidally inclined 
individuals, thinking about the supreme 


CONTINUED 


penalty, changed their minds at the critical 


moment. Perhaps hundreds of people are now 
living who would otherwise be dead at the 
hands of some killer! 


Not so long ago, a certain state abolished’ 





capital punishment for wives who did ay, 

with their husbands. The frequency of muri Altho 
rose so alarmingly that the law had to bphave 
reinstated. number 

The cruelty of execution should be measuredp actual 

against the possible increase in murder victingp the m0: 
as well as the untold misery and hearthrejf 13 mill 
of their friends and relatives. As long gp have be 
murder remains a grim reality, capital punisy foreign 
ment is necessary to make our society resp tionals 





ably safe. A bri 
Monterrey, Mexico FREDERICK E. Lowsyp revolutic 
that “w 
ALGERIA Meroces 
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The Algerian Front of National a on Nove 
(FLN) has been pleased to note Tue NePand Mo 
Leaper’s interest in the Algerian questiog struggle 
We share the opinion expressed by your coPFLN su 
respondent Sal Tas, in his article “A Way Oi creasing 
in Algeria” (June 24), that “the Algerian wap sistance 
is so costly that a major effort [for peace] ¥ ists, 
certainly justified.” However, the author bg Tas 1 
omitted or been misinformed about certaifto the v 
facts. tion, T) 
Tas speaks favorably of a projected Nor negotiat 
African Federation, which he states has loo§them ar 
been a pet idea of the Premier of Tunisia anftion ha: 
the Sultan of Morocco. We would like to al@ doing. 1 
that this is also ardently desired by Algeriaftion is 
nationalists and has been referred to in mag negotiat 
official documents published by the Front @ Algeriar 
National Liberation. New Yo 
The article also refers to the massacre ¢ 
Melouza as the work of the “rebel Nation 
Liberation Front.” With regard to this poitl 
the Algerian Front of National Liberation } POL. 
denied all responsibility for the incident. In 
telegram sent to the United Nations Secreta Your 
General Dag Hammarskjold on June 2, tig “dlistic 
FLN appealed for an impartial investigali the Go 
by the UN and gave assurance of its comp untry 
plete cooperation in all initiatives which m by hosti 
be undertaken. Moreover, on June 13 the Afr by Com 
Asian group at the UN, in suppert of ! it is the 
FLN proposal, called upon the Secretary-b# where a 
eral to seek such an international investigatiop ‘mal fr 
to determine who is actually responsible. | from a 
Tas raises the question: “How can the | |foundly 





















million Frenchmen who live in Algeria be P It is 
tected?” The position of the FLN on the stalag°a@ to 
of these Frenchmen in an independent Alget indepen 
has been clearly stated many times. We # Mt su 
firm our willingness to accept the Europé they he 
minority into the Algerian national commutil little fu 
on the basis of complete individual equal But we 
leaving the members of this minority the choi fought 
between integration into the Algerian natiot books 1} 
and preservation of French citizenship will tremend 
the status of aliens. The latter, like the form Universit 
would guarantee them the respect of all the books 8 
legitimate interests. individu 
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Although French sources at various times 
have given different estimates of the total 
umber of Frenchmen residing in Algeria, the 
actual number of Frenchmen, according to 
the most reliable sources, is 850,000 and not 
13 million as cited by Tas. His figure may 
have been arrived at by including the 53,000 
foreign residents and the 135,000 Algerian na- 
tials of Jewish faith in Algeria. 

A brief review of the history of the Algerian 
revolution would suffice to refute the statement 
that “without such assistance [Tunisian and 
Moroccan] the FLN would have had to capitu- 
late long ago.” The Algerian revolution began 
on November 1, 1954, at a time when Tunisia 
and Morocco were still engaged in an armed 
struggle to attain their own independence. The 
FLN succeeded in continuing the struggle, in- 
creasing its own strength, and also giving as- 
sistance to the Tunisian and Moroccan national- 
ists, 

Tas urges that the Algerian leaders listen 
to the voice of reason in efforts toward a solu- 
tin. The Algerian people ardently desire a 
negotiated solution of the conflict between 





has lon§them and France. The fact that such a solu- 
nisia al#tio has not yet been reached is not their 
e to al@doing. The Algerian Front of National Libera- 
Algeria tion is ready at any time to enter into direct 
in mat§negotiations with France on the basis of the 
Front @ Algerian people’s right to independence. 

New York City A. CHANDERLI 
ssacre § Delegation, Algerian Front of 
Nation National Liberation 
is poi 
‘on 4 POLAND 
ecretang Your readers, I would think, have a pretty 
» 2, teptealistic idea of what can be hoped for from 
-stigati the Gomulka Government in Poland. The 
its comp Ountry is almost bankrupt; it is surrounded 
ich mip by hostile neighbors; its administration is torn 
he Afop by Communis: pressures. At the same time, 

of tit is the only country within the Russian orbit 
ary-Gep Where a certain intellectual, religious and _per- 
stigati@p nal freedom does exist. I have just returned 
le, {0m a week's visit to Warsaw and was pro- 
the 1M foundly :noved by this spirit of change. 

be pi It is terribly important to do everything we 
ie stalin to strengthen this spirit of freedom and 
Alger independence in Poland. As individuals, we 
We of can’t supply them with the raw cotton or steel 
urop need to put the country on its feet, a 
nmusiff little further from absolute Russian control. 
> quali} But we can aid the intellectuals who have 
 choitg fought with courage and tenacity by sending 
 natio they can’t find at home. The hunger is 
ip will tremendous. The Ford and Rockefeller aid to 
forme “versity libraries cannot meet the need. But 
al] thet sent by private individuals to private 
individuals—plus the old Polish habit of passing 
teading matter from hand to hand—can bring 

Leait! 
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in new ideas and new facts and also give a 
certain welcome reassurance that we take their 
struggle seriously. 

What sort of books? Any work, in any 
language, that expresses free intellectual or 
cultural activity, or gives a picture of what 
is going on in the outside world: fiction, poetry, 
theater, music (especially jazz), criticism, art 
and architecture, psychology, sociology, phil- 
osophy—the list is endless, particularly in the 
humanities and social sciences, where the cen- 
sorship was strictest. Second-hand volumes 
from your library or even a few paperbacks 
will make a rich gift. They should be sent 
to one of the following addresses: 

“Wspolczesnose” 

Jerzy Prokopiuk 

Nowolipie 20a, m.23, Warsaw 31 
(A literary magazine of the students of War- 
saw University, a courageous group that was 
operating a sound truck advertising an edition 
on American literature right on Stalin Square.) 

“Tygodnik Powszechny” 

Jacek Wozniakowski 

Wislna 12, Krakow 
(A new Catholic magazine with a wide repu- 
tation for courage and honesty.) 
Paris CHARLES MERRILL 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


MARILYN MONROE - LAURENCE OLIVIER 
“THE PRINCE AND THE SHOWGIRL” 


Produced and Directed by LAURENCE OLIVIER 
A Warner Bros. Release in TECHNICOLOR ® 
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Announcing the Summer 1957 Issue of 


ORBIS 


a new quarterly journal of world affairs 
published by the Foreign Policy Research Institute 
of the University of Pennsylvania 


¢ NUCLEAR WEAPONS, POLICY AND STRATEGY, by Alvin J. Cottrell and James | 
E. Dougherty 


¢ THE PROBABILITY OF WAR IN OUR TIME, by Gerhart Niemeyer 
¢ THE GERMANS AND THE WEST, by Walter F. Hahn 


¢ COMMUNISM AND THE TRADITIONAL CULTURE OF CHINA, 
by Amaury de Riencourt 


¢ INDIAN ATTITUDES TOWARD COLONIALISM, by Norman D. Palmer 
¢ FACING THE LIFE OF STRIFE, by Roy F. Nichols 


Contributors to Coming Issues: Sir John Slessor, Massimo Salvadori, David 
Dallin, Hans Kohn, Henry A. Kissinger, Norbert Muhlen, Ber- 
trand de Jouvenel, Arthur P, Whitaker, Christopher Dawson. 


$1.50 per copy — $5.00 per year 
For Subscriptions Write: UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 
3436 Walnut Street—Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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Tuesday LECTURES 


July 16 Nathan Glazer Sociologist 
“Religion in the Suburbs” 
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July 23 Bernard Gabriel Pianist 
“The Piano Speaks”’ 


July 30 Dr. Norman Jacobs 


Director, Tamiment Institute 


‘The United Nations: Facts and Fictions” 


August 6 Paul Edwards 
Professor of philosophy, New York University 


“Freud as a Sex Reformer” 


August 13 _~—sODrr. Harry Schwartz 
Soviet affairs specialist, NEW YORK TIMES 


“The Soviet Union Today’”’ 


August 20 _~—s&Bernard Rosenberg 
Co-editor, MASS CULTURE 


“Television and Mass Culture’ 


Journalist 


August 27 Sidney Hertzberg 
“Nehru and Neutralism”’ 


Sep?.3 Harry Fleischman 
Director, National Labor Service 


“Democracy in the Trade Unions” 


Cultural Projects of the Tamiment Institute 


For information and rates, write: 
Tamiment, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3 
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TAMIMENT-IN-THE-POCONOS 
1957 LECTURE AND CONCERT SERIES 


Thursday CONCERTS 


July 18 Irene Rosenberg 


Pianist 


Gideon Grau 
Violinist 


July 25 ~—“ Vivian Rivkin 
(partner to be announced) 
Duo Piano 
All Gershwin Concert 


August 1 Bernard Gabriel 
Informal Piano Recital 


August 8 ‘Vivian Rivkin 
Pianist 


August 15 
After Dinner Opera Company 


Lorin Hollander 
Pianist 


Concerto Concert Accompanied by Second Piano 


August 22 


August 29 
Tamiment Ballet Company 


Karen Tuttle 


Sept. 5 
Viola 





PICTURE OF A MAN INSURING HIS LIFE 


Yes, this man... like hundreds of thousands of Americans 
...is taking out a different kind of life insurance. He has an 
intelligent concern about cancer and knows that early detec- 
tion may mean the difference between life and death. 


That’s why, once every year, he goes to his doctor for a 
thorough medical checkup. This way, cancer... the “silent 
enemy”...can be detected in its earliest stages, when chances 
for cure are most favorable. 


Last year, 245,000 people lost their lives to cancer... many 
of them needlessly, because they went to their doctors too late. 


That’s why we urge all men to make an annual checkup, 
including a chest x-ray, a habit for life... your life. 
® 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc—A Tamiment Public Service Project 














